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individual artists, in consequence of their personal efforts, "The 
Tiffany' Glass Company are chiefly responsible for the gratifying 
results. The difficulties encountered during the first experiments, 
in improving the glass, were enormous, but have in time all been 
overcome, and to-day we may rejoice in one of the greatest 
artistic .successes of modern times. 

With a few single exceptions, the many windows which we 
see constantly mentioned or described under art headings have 
been the work of the company named. Their influence has 
effected all of the good work that has been done during the past 
few years. Although the Company are called "The Tiffany 
Glass Company, 11 their name is closely associated with a vast 
amount of other decorative work which, while also controlled 
by them, is conducted under a separate department. 

It is in the glasswork and its wonderful improvements and 
artistic treatment that the chief interest lies, and it may be 
worth while to note what are the special features that recom- 
mend the work of the Company to all intending to erect me- 
morial windows. The demand for such windows is increasing 




Garden Vase im Gkosse Pohcklain.— Tinted white ground ; ehildren and garlands in 
relief. Composition and execution from the model by M. Dalou. 



rapidly, and within the past six months the Company have 
erected more windows than during the previous two years. The 
peculiar quality and tones of the glass exclusively used by the 
Tiffany Company and the artistic treatment of the material have 
placed their work at the head of all such work both here and 
in Europe. Their windows give greater satisfaction and pleasure, 
because, considered both as windows and as artistic memorials, 
they are superior to the usual painted windows of London or 
Munich, 

There are many things to be considered in an artistic win- • 
dow. The aspeet or relation to the sunlight, whether it be a 
north window or exposed to full sunshine; the architecture of 
the building, the shape and position of the window, the color 
of the walls, the style of the interior decorations— all have to be 
considered. It is the claim of the Tiffany Company that, by 
reason of their immense stock of glass, the special training and 
skill of the artists and workmen employed, those considerations 
are met with success, and it is not a matter of surprise that 
windows erected by this Company are to be found scattered all 
over the country in both churches and public and private build- 
ings of all kinds. 

If the great memorial window at St. PauPs Church, Mil- 
waukee, reproduced on another page, is carefully examined, it 
will be seen that only the faces, the hands and other parts of 
the figures are painted on glass. AIL the architecture, the per- 
spective, the drapery effects, are in the glass itself. A photo- 
graph, even with the improved plates now used for such work, 
cannot give the true color values of a stained glass window, yet 
the picture suggests perhaps what is now done in art glasswork 
by such artists as are employed by the Tiffany Company. 

It is certainly a matter of congratulation that this advance 
in art works comes just now. Since the Centennial our people 
have started out upon what may be called the most remarkable 
educational movement ever seen. Since the great Exhibition 
came to show us just where we stood, we have striven to reach 



the place held by European peoples who have had better chances 
thau we to see the best work. It thus happens that all good 
work now commands attention among us. We are learning in 
a large way that good work never wearies, whether it be in a 
line building, a great picture or a glorious window that seems a 
perpetual memorial even while we sit in its light and that in 
some strange fashion seems to send down a benediction as we 
pass out of the dim and quiet aisles into the every-day sunshine. 
It is not in our churches alone that "storied windows" are 
so valuable. The new methods of making glass enable the artist 
to reproduce designs in a free and unconventional manner 
hitherto impossible with the painted glass. Jewel work that 
sparkles in every color and shape is often used in domestic glass 
with delightful results. A dining room window admits of free 
treatment in both color and design and full play can be given 
for every fanciful conceit in decoration. A hallway also gives 
scope for fine work, and this we may have, close beside us in 
our own home, the beautiful art hitherto confined to churches 
and cathedrals. "Storied windows" assume now a new value, 
because there is a new medium for the artist. The artist him- 
self can well rejoice in the grand material now made in our 
glass works and feel confident that there is a steadily growing 
appreciation of the fact that whatever is good and true in art 
abides. 



A NEW SEVRES. 
Shown at the Paris Exposition. 



|OME years ago a surprising discovery was made in a 
cellar of the old manufactory of a quantity of old pdte 
tendre prepared in the eighteenth century. It was 
carefully examined with the liveliest curiosity in the 
chemical laboratory, but nothing came of it. The production 
of the nouvelle pdte tendre that will be exhibited in the Champ 
de Mars will prove that if the tradition of this manufacture has 
been for a long time, interrupted the taste and eleganee in 
form and delicacy in color which constituted the chief character- 
istic of the beautiful epoch of Sevres when the pdte tendre flour- 
ished with so much distinction have never been lost. There are 
here perfect chef a d'ouevre, signed Habert-dys-Bullot, Lambert, 
Apoie. All artists and men of taste will hail with delight this 




Garden Vase.— The Cider Harvest. Grosse Porcelain, by M. Gobert. 

brilliant renaissance of this porcelanie tendre of Sevres. While 
he was a member of the Commission de perfe'ctionne de le manu- 
facture, M. Theodore Deck, the eminent potter, had several 
times brought before his colleagues an interesting problem which 
for many years had haunted his fruitful and daring imagin- 
ation. The trauslucenee of faience and its decoration by means 
of the colors porcelain by intense, moderate, middling, and 
small heat called to the direction of S&vres in place of M, Lauth 
M. Deck, who devoted himself passionately to the solution of the 
problem. He has found it, he has solved it completely once for 
all. The exhibition of HS9 will show several garden vases 
executed in a new material, which its inventor has named grosse 
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poreelaine. Two pieces, particularly, are certain, without any 
doubt, to create a lively, artistic sensation, and to excite to the 
highest point the attention of French and foreign potters. A 
vase with a white tinted base, with has reliefs of children play- 
ing with garlands and flowers, composed by M. de Lauth, of the 




Vase— The Vintage.— CI nyeaiilh mums an filiege in colored paste on a white ground 
Ornamented ^viih engraving on ilie base. By Mods. Escalier. New porcelain. 

height of 00m. 95 and of a breadth of Oui.65 and a vase by BI. 
Gobert, in paste- j el ief and engraved ornaments representing tlie 
gathering of cider apples, measures 3m. 15 in height, and 0,95c. 
in breadth. It is not my business to anticipate the impression 
of the public in regard to these three new productions of our 
great national manufactory of porcelain. Criticism will only be 
opportune and useful from the moment when the exhibition will 
be opened ; but even already I may be permitted, in the face of 
discoveries so interesting, experimental, audacious and varied, to 
express a personal opinion that to-day Sevres appears to have 
entered with decision upon that industrial and artistic career 
which is alone worthy of being pursued by a national manufac- 
tory — to be a conservatoire to which industry may come to de- 
rive new elements of technical progress, and where the taste of 
the public may be sustained by faultless specimens of art. 




ABOUT WALL PAPER. 



f T is surprising that with the improvements that 
have been made in wall paper, silk and satin tex- 
tiles should not have been wholly abandoned for 
mural hangings. The glossy sheen, charged with 
white light which they throw off at certain angles, 
is far from grateful to the sight. What is suitable 
for the wall is a lining of texture and color that 
sends the rays striking them and not absorbed by 
them back to the eye in a broken flight or dif- 
fused and not in a full volley. We all know 
how distressing to the sight at times is a white 
marble mantel, how much more grateful the mar- 
ble appears as it leaves the hands of the sculptor. There is 
an excuse for flock paper, a dust trap though it be, is that like 
velvet the flock entangles the rays of light in their course bend- 
ing them one on another, and so diffusing them as to banish 
anything like vividness. The most extensive use of the above 
textiles is in France. They followed on the use of tapestry 
which, when of wool, has little reflective power, is unobjection- 
able. No doubt they will become in time still more exceptional. 
In wall paper there is a constant though limited demand for 
old and well-nigh forgotten patterns, some possibly for their 
associations, others for their exceptional quaintness. An old 
house north of Hartford, Conn,, was recently pulled down, re- 
vealing walls covered with paper of an amazing pattern which 
had been in place a hundred years. The design represented 
landscapes and sea scenes, woods and streams, legendary mon- 
sters, birds and animals. Doubtless it had come from France. 
As it was then it was carried of piecemeal by visitors as a curi- 
osity. We would like ourselves to have seen it. The wall paper 
of former days was far thicker than that now produced, and 
chiefly made of linen and cotton which contributed to durablity. 
Good pure plaster no doubt contributed in this case to the same 
end. We have instances of oil paintings that had decorated • 
walls being bodily removed, but old paper has such tenacity that 



at best it can only be taken off in scraps. And here we will 
branch off to remark that closely connected with the question 
of lining the walls of apartments is the texture as well as color 
of the material relatively to the light admitted. Just as water 
color paintings greatly gain in effect by a multitude of slight 
protruberauces on the surface, these not only supplying delicate 
shades, but rendering the colors more clear, so a slightly rough- 
ened or grooved wall paper has its manifest advantages. Wall 
paper manufacturers have been heedful of this, and have met 
with great success in this line. In tapestry papers the very 
surface of the old tapestry has been admirably imitated. What 
we may term indentations furnish a security against vivid reflec- 
tions; the white light is broken and mingled with the colors. 
And now as to the absorption of light. The Pompeians in in- 
dulging in red so freely provided for a large absorption of the 
dazzling light of their southern clime. It has been ascertained 
that red absorbs no less than 50 per cent of the light falling 
upon it. Though it is constantly recommended as an excellent 
background for pictures, we would not recommend any extensive 
use of it in apartments with indifferent access of light, even as 
the predominent hue of a tertiary color. Exceedingly attractive 
pat terns of wall paper are imitative of the surface texture of 
woven fabrics, but then these have neither glazed nor hot glazed 
surfaces, or they would cease to be attractive. Position and 
also the direction in which exterior light strikes a wall paper 
has much to do with its appearance. A lady visiting one of 
our retailers and looking over an assortment of wall hangings 
which were spread out on a table, was pleased with a beautiful 
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A Contemplative Owl, by Kouekt K. Holding, of "Decokatjon." 

paper of wide flowing pattern and delicate olive, russet and pink 
tints. All her friends approved her choice. Previously to hav- 
ing the paper hung, she had a large folding screen covered with 
some of it, but the effect was disappointing. The paper was 
faultless as a design, but what looked so delicate when horizon- 
tally spread out, looked dismally poor and even mean on a 
vertical screen. At times we have seen wall paper designs that 
would have looked admirably as carpet patterns, and carpet 
patterns that might very appropriately have been translated to 
the walls. 



A reason why many elaborate articles in fictile ware character- 
ised by boldness of design fail to please is that the fragility of the 
material constitutes too strong a contrast to such pronounced forms. 



